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A CHANGE OF PASTORATES 


By An Occasional Contributor 


On the third Sunday in September, 
Rev. George B. Thomas, who for 
three years previous had been pastor 
of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Concord, commenced serv- 
ice in the pastorate of St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church in Manchester. The 
removal of the incumbent from the 
pastorate of the leading church in the 
denomination in the Capital City 
to that of the largest and most influen- 
tial one in the ‘Queen City,” and 
in the State, in the middle of the 
Conference year, naturally calls atten- 
tion to the character and personality 
of the pastor in quescion. 

Rev. George B. Thomas is, as 
might naturally be inferred from the 
rank and standing which he has at- 
tained in the New Hampshire Con- 
ference during his comparatively 
brief term of service in the State, a 
man of more than ordinary ability. 
He is, indeed, a striking example of 
the new life and -virility which the 
Great West is contributing to the 
Fast in return for the vast contribu- 
tions made by the latter to the former, 
in men and women, enterprise and 
energy, for three quarters of a century 
past. 

Mr. Thomas is a native of Craw- 
ford County, Missouri, where he was 
born on a farm, January 5, 1873, 
son of Francis N. and Martha Letzer 
Thomas, his parents being Southern 
people by birth, from North Carolina 
and Tennessee, respectively. He was 
educated in the public schools and 
at the Steelville (Mo.) high school, 
from which he entered Baker Uni- 


versity, at Baldwin, Kan., graduat- 
ing A. B. therefrom in 1903, mean- 
while preaching as a supply in the 
Methodist Church at Winchester, 
Kan. Baker University, it may prop- 
erly be mentioned, was named for 
Bishop Osmon C. Baker, the noted 
Methodist divine, long a resident of 
Concord. 

In 1904 Mr. Thomas joined the 
St. Louis Conference, and was as- 
signed to the church at Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., but in the following year his 
recognized qualifications for educa- 
tional work so commended him to 
the authorities in charge that he was 
called to the presidency of Carleton 
College, at Farmington, Mo., where 
he remained in efficient service until 
1909, in the meantime having been 
ordained an Elder, and having re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. from his 
alma mater. 

Ambitious for broader knowledge, 
and seeking to avail himself of the 
advantages afforded by eastern in- 
stitutions, he gave up his position as 
the head of Carleton College in 1909, 
and came to New England, entering 
upon a post-graduate course in Boston 
University, leading to the degree of 
Ph.D., which he has now practically 
completed, and in September of that 
year assumed the Concord pastorate, 
which he has holden for the last 
three years with great success, com- 
manding the devoted support of the 
parish, and winning the respect and 
esteem of the general public, regard- 
less of sect, in a remarkable degree. 

Not only has he won high rank 
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among preachers of his denomination, 
being already classed as among the 
very strongest in the New Hampshire 
Conference, but he has also come to 
be recognized as a power for good in 
the state, in the promotion of all 
great social and moral reform causes. 
As a preacher he is vigorous, earnest, 
logical and persuasive, never affect- 
ing the dramatic or sensational. 
Simplicity and directness of statement 
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studies were completed, and they 
congratulate St. Paul’s parish and 
the City of Manchester upon the 
acquisition they have made. 

Mr. Thomas was united in mar- 
riage, June 14, 1904, with Miss 
Nellie Riason, a native of Illinois, 
then a teacher at Poplar Bluff, who 
has proved a most congenial, sym- 
pathetic and helpful companion in 
his work. 
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First Methodist Episcopal Church, Concord, N. H. 


are the strong characteristics of his 
pulpit utterances. 

While his Concord friends and 
parishioners regret his departure from 
their city and church, they regard 
it as exceedingly fortunate that he 
has decided to remain with the New 
Hampshire Conference, and minister 
to one of its great parishes, instead 
of returning West, as was supposed 
to be his purpose after his university 


The First Methodist Episcopal 
Society of Concord, whose pastor 
Mr. Thomas has been for the last 
three years, was organized March 
12, 1825, but was a part of another 
circuit for several years, and did not 
attain to the dignity of being a 
separate station until 1830, when 
Rev. Samuel Kelley became its first 
minister, he serving the same year 
as chaplain of the State Prison and 
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of the New Hampshire Legislature, 
receiving $52 for the former service 
and $30 for the latter in addition to 
the $88 paid him by the people of 
his parish, or $190 in all for his year’s 
labor, which was far more strenuous 
than that of any pastor in Concord 
or Manchester today. 
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has sufficed for the accommodation 
of the parish till the present time, 
$2,500 having been expended in 
repairs and improvements in 1874, 
and $3,750 four years later, when 
the house was raised up, vestries 
put underneath, and a new tower 
constructed. 











St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Manchester, N. H. 


In January, 1831, the site of the 
present church, at the corner of 
North State and Chapel Streets was 
purchased for $200, and during the 
year a church edifice was erected, at 
a cost of $2,500, the same being dedi- 
cated December 1. With various 
repairs and alterations this building 


The society grew and flourished 
until 1884, when a division arose, 
and the Baker Memorial Church and 
Society were organized, occupying 
a new church toward the south part 
of the city. The division leaves two 
weaker churches in the place of one 
strong one, but the people, altogether, 
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are perhaps better accommodated 
than before. 

There have been many strong men 
among the numerous pastors minis- 
tering to the First Church, such 
names as those of Revs. Warren F. 
Evans, Elisha Adams, O. H. Jasper, 
Alfred E. Drew, M. W. Prince, Leon 
C. Field and Orange W. Scott being 
included in the list, but none whose 
service has been more efficient and 
satisfactory than that of Mr. Thomas. 





St. Paul’s M. E. Church of Man- 
chester was organized as the Second 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Decem- 
ber 16, 1839, and a chapel was soon 
built for its accommodation on the 
corner of Hanover and Chestnut 
Streets. In 1843 a brick church 
edifice was erected on Elm Street, 
between Market and Merrimack, 
where services were held until 1882, 
when Smyth’s Hall was temporarily 
used for the purpose, the society 
meanwhile erecting the elegant and 
commodious edifice which it now 
occupies, at the corner of Union and 
Amherst Streets, the same being 
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completed and dedicated in April, 
1883, at the close of the three-years 
pastorate of Rev. Alfred E. Drew, 
one of the most successful of the 
many able pastors of this church, 
who included, among others, Revs. 
Osmon C. Baker, Elisha Adams, 
Richard S. Rust, James Pike and 
James M. Buckley—all recognized 
leaders in the Methodist ministry 
in New England. Mr. Thomas suc- 
ceeds Rev. R. J. Elliott and entérs 
a field of labor in which he will find 
ample opportunity for the exercise 
of all his powers, this being the 
largest and mast influential parish 
in the Conference. That he will 
prove equal to all the demands of 
the situation is not to be doubted. 

The present menybership of St. 
Paul’s Church is about 500, and the 
average attendance upon Sunday ser- 
vices 350; while the Sunday School, 
including the Cradle-roll and Home 
Departments, numbers 650. The 
church edifice has been greatly im- 
proved during the past year, and a 
new steam-heating plant is about to 
be installed in place of the hot air 
furnace. 





AUTUMN 
By Bela Chapin 


’Tis the time of autumn now, 
Leaves are falling from the bough; 
Withered leaves are they and dead, 
All around our pathway spread. 


Chilled by frost and wind and rain 
Few of autumn flowers remain; 

And the birds of summer day 
Almost all are flown away. 


Though the autumn time is here 

It is not a season drear; 

Health from which enjoyment springs 
Now the cool October brings. 











THE SETTLEMENT OF DURHAM POINT 


By Rev. Everett S. Stackpole, D.D. 


Durham Point, first known as 
Oyster River Point, was the name 
given to the point of land lying be- 
tween the mouth of Oyster River and 
Willey’s Creek. Here the road, or 
bridle-path, perhaps first an Indian 
trail winding through the forest, 
terminated, and from this point there 
was a ferry in early days to Fox Point 
on the opposite shore of Newington. 
The Point District gradually grew to 
include all the land lying between 
Oyster River and Mathes Creek, later 
called‘Crommett’s Creek. It stretches 
along the western shore of Little Bay 
for two miles, and its beauty and 
fertility soon attracted settlers from 
Capt. John Mason’s colony at Newich- 
awannock, now known as South Ber- 
wick, from Capt. Wiggin’s company 
at Dover Neck, and some from Ports- 
mouth. Others came from nobody 
knows just where, but the majority 
of them all seem to have been men 
from Devonshire and the south of 
England. 

Darby Field, who has been called 
an Irish nan without any proof of that 
fact or to the contrary, was the first 
known settler at the Point. Much 
has been written by the aid of fancy 
about his exploration of Mount Wash- 
ington, a deed of valor and hardship 
at that time. He was here as early 
as 1639, when he signed the Exeter 
Combination for local government, 
since Exeter at that time claimed 
land extending a mile north of Oyster 
River. He kept an ordinary and was 
licensed to sell wine in 1644. Am- 
brose Gibbons was appointed to 
administer his estate, 1 Oct. 1651, 
and Strawberry Bank was required 
to contribute toward the expenses 
of the “imprisonment of Darbey 
Field & keepinge him who was dis- 
tracte of his wits.”’ It is now asserted 
that he was born in Boston, England, 
about 1610, and came to Boston, 
Mass., about 1636. So he was not an 


Irishman after all, any more than 
John Thompson, first settler at Odi- 
orne’s Point, was a Scotchman, as 
historians would have it for a long 
time, but his marriage to Amias Cole 
has been found in Plymouth, England. 

Darby Field, in 1645, sold his farm 
at Oyster River Point to John Bick- 
ford, “except a breadth of land now 
in the possession of Thomas Willey.” 
This Thomas Willey lived a short 
distance south of Field and gave his 
name to Willey’s Creek, which it 
bears to this day. He was born in 
1617 and married Margaret, widow 
of Stephen Crawford, who had land 
at Oyster River still earlier than 
Willey and of whom little is known. 
His name is Scotch and so is the name 
Willey. The latter may have been a 
servant or apprentice in the family of 
Darby Field and probably had the 
breadth of land from Field’s farm as 
a gift. There is no recorded deed to 
Field nor to Willey. The first settlers 
sat down where they liked best on 
unoccupied land, by right of what was 
known in later time as Squatter Sov- 
ereignty, ‘to have and to hold,” 
undisputed in their claim except for 
the opposition of the Mason heirs 
and the redmen. Neither succeeded 
in ousting the hardy and adventurous 
settlers. 

Would that somebody would un- 
ravel the snarled.and twisted families 
of Bickfords. There name is Legion, 
for they are many, though quite unlike 
the first known man called Legion. 
There was John Bickford of Oyster 
River Point, and Thomas Bickford 
of Scarborough, whose son John came 
to Dover Neck, and Benjamin Bick- 
ford of Newington, and Henry Bick- 
ford of Strawberry Bank, all probably 
related, yet the connecting link is 
hidden, we will not say lost. This 
John Bickford at Oyster River, who 
kept the ordinary and managed 
Bickford’s Ferry for a long time, 
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married, as I think, Temperance, 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Hull. 
He had a garrison house close by the 
bank of the Bay, and the defence of 
it at the time of the massacre in 1694 
by his son Thomas was the note- 
worthy incident magnified by Mather 
in his Magnalia and versified by a 
New Hampshire poetess in the August 
number of the GRANITE MONTHLY. 

Jonas Bines had six acres adjoin- 
ing to Bickford’s land on the north- 
west, called ever since Jonas’s Point. 
He was the first owner of the Islands 
called Ambler’s Islands, in the Little 
Bay. He left no descendants. 

Next to Bines, William Beard first 
owned land and sold it in 1640 to 
Francis Matthews, the same doubt- 
less who married, 22 Nov. 1622, 
Thomasine Channon at Ottery St. 
Mary, a little way from Exeter, 
Devonshire, birthplace of the poet 
Coleridge. Matthews was one of 
Capt. John Mason’s men, who came 
to build the mills on Great Works 
River, South Berwick, 1630-1634. 
The surname is now written Mathes 
by many of his descendants, and the 
old farm is still in the possession of a 
Mathes. Long may it remain so. 
There is no more beautiful outlook 
in Durham, place of many fine views. 
Francis’ son, Benjamin Matthews, 
had wife Dorothy, and I think she 
was widow of Oliver Kent and sister 
to Temperance, v-ife of John Bickford. 
She was certainly sister to Naoni, 
wife of Davey Daniel. These are 
the unaccounted for daughters of 
the Rev. Joseph Hull, as I might 
explain at another time. 

South of Willey’s Creek were at 
first a few fishermen’s huts. Here 
lived Charles Adams for a short 
time and gave his name to Charles’ 
Point, later Ambler’s Point. Adams 
built his garrison on an eighteen acre 
lot south of the road leading from the 
Point to the Falls and near the Mathes 
burial place. This was burned in 
1694 and fifteen of the Adams family 
were massacred and buried in a 
common grave. John Hill got pos- 
session of the land south of Willey’s 
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Creek before the year 1650, the an- 
cestor of the late Governor John F. 
Hill of Maine. Deacon Joseph Ambler 
lived here after Hill left it and gave a 
permanent name to the Ambler’s 
Islands. 

Richard Bray, and Thomas Hum- 
phrey ‘‘the stiller,” who furnished 
the liquid then thought indispensable, 
and a man name Hilliard lived for a 
little while on small lots south of the 
Hill-Ambler farm, but John Ault soon 
added all their acres to his broad 
estate that stretched on both sides 
of Plum Swamp Brook and as far 
south as Long Creek. John Ault 
was another of Capt. John Mason’s 
pioneers and settled here about the 
year 1635. He left no sons but two 
daughters. One was Remembrance, 
who married John Rand, Jr., son of 
Francis Rand of the Mason company, 
and the other was Rebecca, who 
married first Henry Hallowell, and 
second Thomas Edgerly. Ault di- 
vided his farm between his two 
sons-in-law, and both had houses 
near the shore. That of Edgerly 
was burned by the Indians in 1694, 
and some of his family were taken to 
Canada. He, however, and a wounded 
son escaped and the next day pe- 
titioned that the house of his brother- 
in-law, John Rand, who with wife 
Remembrance had probably been 
slain by the Indians, should be the 
garrison house of that region. The 
Hon. Lucien Thompson, well known 
to readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
recently searched with me amid the 
trees and bushes for traces of the 
residences of Thomas Edgerly and 
John Rand. We found the cellar of 
the former on an elevated spot, per- 
haps a dozen rods from the mouth 
of long Creek, now sometimes called 
Disappearing Creek, and on the 
north side. The site overlooks the 
whole Bay. There was in the early 
days a public Landing near the 
mouth of the Creek and a road there- 
from, also a mill, which was probably 
a tide-mill at the very mouth of the 
Creek. It required but little search 
to find plain indications of the cellar 
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of John Rand, in the southeastern 
corner of the field now owned by Mr. 
Kingman, three or four rods from 
the shore of Little Bay and close to 
a fine spring of water. The depres- 
sion of the surface and the presence 
of pieces of brick mark the spot well. 
These garrison houses have never 
before been ascertained as to loca- 
tion. 

Thomas Edgerly also owned land 
south of Long Creek, and next to 
him first lived William Perkins, who 
sold his place to his son-in-law, John 
Wheeler, and removed to Exeter. 
Here John Wheeler and wife Eliza- 
beth were killed by Indians, 27 April, 
1706, and their children took refuge 
in caves along the shore of the Bay. 
One of those boys, Joseph Wheeler, 
became a deacon in the church at 
Durham. 

Next south came a reservation of 
pine timber for the common use of 
the town, and then the old estate of 
the Drew family, where Thomas 
Drew and his wife Tamsen spent their 
long lives after their return from 
captivity among the Indians, and 
where they are said to have had four- 
teen children. This place is now 
known. as the James Kent farm. The 
Drew burial place is easily found down 
in the middle of the field, a little 
west of a brook that empties into 
Branson’s Creek. The marble head- 
stones of Joseph and John Drew are 
broken down, but the inscriptions 
can still be read. 
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Next we come to the farm that has 
been in the possession of the Kent 
family ever since Oliver Kent had 
a grant of seventy acres here in 1656. 
It extends from Branson’s Creek 
through to Mathes Creek, now called 
Crommett’s Creek, and the view from 
Eben Kent’s door is of itself enough 
to make life happy. In three direc- 
tions it takes in ten miles or so of 
water and landscape that delight the 
untrained eye of one who simply loves 
the beautiful. There are also many 
historic memories that add value to 
all the scenes pointed out in this 
article, and Durham Point will long 
be visited and remembered both for 
what it is and for what it was in the 
times of Indian depredations. All 
the old Plantation of Oyster River 
suffered as much or more than Coche- 
cho and Salmon Falls. Nearly every 
house was assaulted in 1694. Only 
twenty were left standing after the 
massacre and ninety-four persons 
were killed or carried into captivity, 
some never to return. We can little 
realize by what sacrifices and hard- 
ships our ancestors purchased this 
fair land for us. Shall the scattered 
descendants let the ancestral homes 
be neglected and pass into the pos- 
session of strangers, who know nothing 
and care nothing about the thrilling 
traditions of the past? All of these 
old homesteads at Durham Point 
ought to be annual rallying places of 
thankful and proud descendants of 
brave and noble pioneers. 


THE MOUNTAIN WITH THE CROSS 


Hail, thrice hail! to thee, thou La Fayette, 
Noblest mountain of thy clime, 

Prince of all the highland region ’round, 
Emblem of a future time. 


Thou wast built of finest granite rock, 
Heaved into a mountain high, 

Till thy great and massive shoulder tops 
Pierced the.depths of azure sky. 
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Oft have fierce and wildly raging storms 
Hurled their fury ’gainst thy side, 

And thou laughed at all their vain assaults, 
Taunting, mocking in thy pride. 


Yet thou art in wondrous beauty wrought, 
Richly clothed in vesture green, 

With thy dimly, purpled outline hue 
Mingling in the distant scene. 


Worthy wast thou to be deeméd fit 
On thy breast to bear The Cross, 

Hiding it except in vernal spring 
’Mid thy crannied rocks and moss. 


Peaceful mountain, thou art glorified, 
For the sun when drooped to set, 
Casts its crimsoned, purpled twilight shades 
Round thy head, great La Fayette. 
Reginald F.. Chutter 





THE PINKHAMS 
A Genealogy in Rhyme 


By P. L. F. 


In Dover’s ancient settlement first of the name is found: 

Here Richard! of fair Devon tilled his fertile planting ground; 
Built strong his old time garrison; the Indians defied; 
Reared too his little family, and, in time’s fulness, died. 


Richard, John,? and Thomas? —these were his children three— 
Old Dover Neck was Richard’s? home, a skilled wood worker he. 
John? lived in the old garrison where Bellamy’s waters glide, 
And Thomas? dwelt on Bloody Point, by the Piscataqua’s side. 


The sons of Richard 2 second were—Richard,’ Tristram,’ John *— 
Dick® sailed away from Dover, to Nantucket isle he’s gone; 
Tristram’ lived in Dover town, like many of his name; 

Of John* we only know the year in which his birthday came. 


John,? son of Richard! first, had six sons as you'll notice; 

They were Richard,’ Thomas,* Solomon,? Amos,’ James,* and Otis *— 
Three daughters too were born to him, which makes his offspring nine, 
A goodly addition to the growing Pinkham line— 


Of Thomas,? son of Richard! first, the records are not clear; 
That he left any issue does not from them appear. 

Twelve children, thus, the sum of generation three, 

Born on the Neck of Dover, far famed in history. 








A BLACKSMITH IN THE PULPIT 
AND PARISH 


By Rev. E. P. Tenney 


I 


Of the men of the Nineteenth 

Century, my father was literally one 
of the foremost; coming in early,—on 
the thirty-fifth day.! 
A few years ago on the Connecti- 
cut river bank at Haverhill, I paced 
up and down, under a row of June 
maples, where, ninety-four years ago, 
my father, at seventeen, paced up and 
down all one evening. By the silent 
river he debated with himself ques- 
tions relating to eternity and a divine 
sonship, and the possibility of a 
divine indwelling to reform his own 
life. One of his intimate friends 
had just left the Meadow and its 
maples, and entered into a Better 
Country. His own sister, too, at 
fifteen, had just passed over the river 
into the Unseen Land. Then and 
there, under cover of the darkness, 
he made up his mind to find in Jesus 
the Christ his best friend and to follow 
wherever He might lead. Then a 
great light appeared to shine upon 
his lonely pathway, and he returned 
to his comrades, urging them to walk 
with him in the new way. 

Abiding in an irreligious family, 
far from friendly counsel, his new 
course was often clouded. ‘“‘I after- 
ward found out,” he said, “that in 
giving up my will to God, I kept 
something back, in order to do what I 
had a mind to, and it did not work 
well. Then I began all over again, 
and left all to follow the Master.” 
The peace of God and the divine 
energy then came into his life and 
abode with him. 

Some five years betore this he had 
come down from the hills of 
Corinth with his father’s family to 
dwell on the Oxbow Meadow at 
Newbury. They were hardly settled 


in their new home before his oldest 
sister and his father were suddenly 
removed from life by what would now ~ 
be called a form of meningitis. One 
brother of seventeen remained, and 
six young children, with their mother. 
As by a tempest the little flock 
was separated in thick darkness. 
But the Good Shepherd came to 


‘deliver them out of all places whither 


they were scattered in the cloudy and 


dark day. 
The lads were self reliant and 
resourceful. Ephraim, eight years 


old, at once assumed self support; 
and at twenty-five was a Wyoming 
circuit preacher. 

Asa, my father, went to live with 
his uncle Asa, whose son Abner was 
seventeen, and whose daughter Mary 
—my mother—was then ten years 
old. My mother’s mother, Polly 
White—who was granddaughter of 
Abner Bayley, for forty years pastor 
in Southern New Hampshire,—became 
at once truly a godmother to Asa, 
her nephew, by giving him systematic 
religious training. Quite possibly, too, 
the quiet but positive character of 
my mother was not without influence 
upon him. 

The boy, however, was not a girl, 
to be easily led in the way he should 
go. He did as other lads did in his | 
early teens; and was already con- 
scious of a certain capacity for leader- 
ship, with a few wild oats to sow, 
boy fashion, in roguish pranks that 
appealed to the lively and frolicsome. 
Determined to be a man, he had ere 
long a secret pipe and tobacco plug, 
and indulged in such occasional rude- 
ness of speech as growing boys thought 
manly. When working in the cold, 
too, as all boys had to work—will or 
nil—in a relatively new settlement, it 


1 Rev. Asa Peaslee Tenney (February 4, 1801-March 2, 1867) was born at Corinth, Vermont. The son of 
Jonathan and Anna (Bayley); pastor at Hebron and Groton, 1828-1833, and at West Concord, New Hamp- 


shire, 1833-1867. 
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was common for boys and men to 
warm themselves a bit by drinking 
rum. Altogether, as he was fast 
becoming a man, he was bound out, 
at sixteen, an apprentice to Morse, 
the Horse Meadow blacksmith. Here 
he wrought five years. Then set up 
his own shop for two years at Haver- 
hill Corner. 
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his oldest brother a home at Corinth. 
Three younger brothers were here or 
there, earning and living as best they 
might. Quite by himself on the 
riverbank that night, he was his own 
master, held to a sane course in his 
life’s work by the necessity and the 
wholesome discipline of daily toil. 
His decision on the riverbank was 





Rev. Asa Peaslee Tenney 


On the night of his lonely walk on 
the riverbank, about a year after he 
went to the shop on the Meadow, he 
not only bemoaned Miss Kimball’s 
death, and that of his own sister two 
years younger than himself, but his 
mother with her youngest three 
children had now made for herself a 
new home on the Susquehanna, and 


what the Platonists called “the flight 
of one alone to the Only One.” Little 
as he thought of it at the time, his 
new purpose so fashioned his life, that 
he finally left the anvil, in order to 
‘“‘hammer out and weld sermons.” 
Of an impulsive, ardent nature, 
sanguine temperament, quick in decis- 
ion, he did not confer with flesh and 
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blood, but set out to be of use in the 
world; taking a positive attitude in 
promoting social religious meetings, 
and pleading with friends privately to 
do as he sought to do as a disciple of 
the Son of Man. 

On one memorable night his voice 
alone was heard with that of the 
pastor. A young man took him by 
the hand, saying, ‘‘ You are a Chris- 
tian, I want you to tell me how to 
become a Christian.” It was the 
beginning of a great revival, and the 
blacksmith left his forge forever.! 

It had been said that he fitted for 
college at Haverhill and studied theo- 
logy and medicine at Dartmouth. His 
Latin and Greek books looked down 
upon me in childhood days from an 
honored shelf in his library, and his 
scholarly tastes, habits and influence 
were recognized in his later years by 
an honorary degree from Dartmouth. 

For self discipline and for earning, 
he taught school across the road 
from my mother’s home. His teach- 
ing was as thoroughgoing as his 
blacksmith work and much in demand. 
At Bath, one of his pupils was Enoch 
N. Bartlett, sometime professor at 
Oberlin and Olivet, and secretary of 
the Colorado College trustees. 

With Grant Powers, his pastor, and 
President Bennett Tyler, at Dart- 
mouth, he studied theology; and took 
a course of medical lectures at Han- 
over. After five years’ study, he was 
licensed to preach by the Orange 
Association at Orford, November, 
1827. In Father Goddard’s pulpit 
at Norwich, Vermont, he preached 
his first sermon the next Sunday. 


II 


In the hill country of New Hamp- 
shire he then found two feeble Home 
Missionary churches, six miles apart, 
each divided against itself, and each, 
as he reported, “Orthodox to death.” 
On going there three or four Sundays, 
there were those who instantly re- 
sponded to the Gospel appeal and 
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entered into new paths of life. Here 
he was ordained, June 18, 1828. His 
study was in an attic. On May 29, 
1829, my mother took up her abode 
with him, their house looking out 
upon Newfound Lake. Their five- 
years mission there was attended with 
more than seventy conversions in 
that sparse population, forty being 
added to the church in Hebron, and 
thirty-one in Groton. 

In these churches, there was one 
revival of marvelous power. Said 
Father Rolfe, the old minister, to the 
young pastor, ‘‘The Lord is coming,” 
even before the power appeared. 
One night, in a school-house meeting, 
a church member came out into the 
floor, and kneeled and asked forgive- 
ness of all his brethren; and all the 
rest of the brethren present followed, 
till all were weeping and kneeling 
together. An infidel school-teacher, a 
young woman of strong intellect, was 
converted, and she led a very useful 
life thenceforth, spending the strength 
of her days as a teacher in the South. 
“T shall never forget you,” wrote one, 
many years after, ‘Your earnest, 
warm-hearted talk awakened me.” 

One young man of thirty had 
separated from his wife, and quarreled 
with his wife’s relatives, and had not 
spoken to them for months; but the 
Spirit of the Lord found him out, and 
he spent hours in a barn in the night 
praying for mercy. In the night he 
went round to his wife’s relatives, 
and on his knees asked their forgive- 
ness for his violence toward them. 
A terrible struggle he had with his 
temper, but gave good evidence of a 
changed life. 

Another man was milking in his 
barn-yard, and making fun of the 
revival in his talk, when suddenly he 
arose, ran to the house, and with eyes 
streaming with tears, put down his 
pail, and did not stop to answer the 
questions of his wife, but ran to a 
neighbor, and finding him at family 
prayers, kneeled by his side, and cried, 
“Oh, pray for me;” and they contin- 


1This was at Haverhill corner. The shop on the Meadow stood till 1855. I found a great elm hard by 


the site, that had watched over the blacksmith boy. 
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ued there praying until he found peace 
in Christ. He said that while he had 
been engaged in his blasphemy against 
God and his revilings against religion, 
his sins appeared to him as if all 
written on a roll and let down before 
his eyes, and therefore it was that he 
arose and ran to cry for mercy. 

One old man rode in a storm two 
miles to the shop of an unbeliever, 
and then could only say to him “I 
have come to tell you how anxious 
I am for your salvation;”’ he could say 
no more; but his tears and his earnest- 
ness made an impression which the 
unbelieving man could not shake off, 
till he himself went to the house of 
God and began upon a new course 
in life. 

This revival was in the height of 
haying time. This blacksmith who 
had turned preacher believed that 
the same God ruled in January and 
in July, and that Christians ought to 
work for the salvation of men in the 
summer as well as in the winter. 

This’ was a characteristic of his 
whole ministry, as it was continued 
in another parish—West Concord— 
for thirty-four years, in unceasing 
activity, knowing no rest summer nor 
winter. 

He despised vacations, and was 
too busy to go to the mountains or 
to stay long by the sea. When I 
lived in a seaside paradise at Cape 
Ann, he was content there for a day, 
possibly two, then wanted to hurry 
home; for some child was sick on 
“Horse Hill,” or in “(Number Four.” 
Throughout a district five miles by 


The picture on the opposite page is of the house at 
West Concord, New Hampshire, where I was born, 
September 29, 1835. My father and mother were 
standing in the yard when this view was taken some- 
time “after the war.” The top of a “cat-head” apple 
tree rises from “the hollow” in the foreground south. 
In the door yard between the tree top and the ell of the 
house, my brother (Dr. A. P. Tenney of Kansas City) 
and I used to cut up the year’s supply of wood upon 


winter mornings before school, rising often at three. 


o’clock if the moon was shining; and I further “learned 
to work when I wasa boy” in the garden south of the 
end of the barn. The tree tops over the ell mark the 
orchard, where as a very small boy, at my mother's 
bidding, I read Oliver Goldsmith's histories. The win- 
dow nearest the shed door lighted my father’s study. 
In the 34 years that he sat by his study table the floor 
was cut through or deeply marked by his constant feet 
and the uneasy legs of his study chair. Over the front 
door, the training of the grape vine was a bit of my 
handiwork, 
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five, he wanted to be on hand to 
share it if anybody had trouble. He 
did not want to go to Europe, he 
wanted to work in his parish, and 
he did this early and late. Into 
every house he went far and near— 
went in as a pastor, went out as a 
friend. And many atime in swelter- 
ing weather, amid the farm lands, 
he was visiting the young people, 
conversing with inquirers, gathering 
his spiritual harvest when the hay- 
makers or the reapers were busy. 

He had within himself a fountain 
of life, like a well of living water, 
which refreshed him for new labors 
day by day; each day he was fresh 
and vigorous and full of force. He 
was always “engaged.” Said a good 
Methodist woman one summer, “There 
is quite a revival in the West parish 
but Mr. T. seems to be the only one 
who is engaged. 


Iil 


He waked up, all new to his work, 
every morning at two o’clock in 
summer and four in the winter—and, 
with boyish enthusiasm even to old 
age, worked two hours before day; 
having an hour for devotions, and 
then in immediate connection with 
it taking his material fresh from the 
Bible for next Sunday service— 
kindling his soul before forging the 
sermon. In those early morning 
hours he learned to pray, having at 
times eminent power in prayer; always 
simple and childlike in praying, 
like a man who lives near to God, he 
had on_ special public occasions 
remarkable fitness and unction. 

The main part of the day he gave 
to the parish, but the earliest of 
early hours to study. The sharp 
corners of his study chair in thirty- 
four years cut through an inch board; 
his feet wore the flooring under his 
study table, as a blacksmith’s floor 
wears away by years of work at the 
forge and anvil. 

His views of Bible truth were 
clear and decided; and he used “thus 
saith the Lord”’ like the fire and the 
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hammer. Like a master workman 
he had a glowing forge in every school- 
house in his parish. He taught 
Bible truth in Bible method. Mighty 
in the Scriptures, he did not make 
nice distinctions and definitions, or 
set forth dry bones. He little used 
the logic of the doctors, but—amaz- 
ingly logical—the logic of common 
sense. Weighing his words, he knew 
what he said and fitted the truth to 
his hearers in that very moment. 

xor the sermon manuscripts, I 
myself had a hand in their making. 
This is attested to this day by their 
having been badly blotted by little 
fingers in the minister’s ink. 

There were no moral essays, no 
glittering qualities, but particular 





Old Congregational Church, West Concord 


practical points, sharp and barbed. 
Red-hot Pauline appeal to conscience 
and divine authority was the main 
characteristic. The spirit of the 
Bible more than the letter, the har- 
mony of Scripture doctrine rather 
than the twisting of single texts, 
these were the forces. By heat and 
hammering the whole work was so 
welded as to make a unit, massive 
and impressive. The style direct, 
the sentences clear and simple, the 
texts taken from the warm heart of 
the Scriptures—what could be better? 
The scope of the reign of Christ, the 
moral dignity of the divine kingdom, 
the love of God, and the peril of moral 
carelessness were the themes set forth 
in their personal relations. 

If he had few books/ they were 
well selected; perhaps two hundred. 
The Bible words he so stuck to, and 
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so lodged in his mind, that in his 
early ministry he could turn to almost 
any passage without a concordance. 
He studied his people. He studied 
newspapers and found out what 
kind of a world he was living in. 
He had the latest learning from 
Andover hill, the Scotch learning and 
the English. He read ‘Macaulay; 
and the latest news from the canni- 
bal islands turning to God. 

The faces of the world’s great 
preachers, evangelists, and philan- 
thropists, both men and women, 
looked down upon him from little 
black frames in two rows—seven and 
five—where he could constantly see 
them when he sat by the north 
window tipped back, meditating, on 
two legs of his chair—which he wig- 
gled more or less in order to cut 
through the floor boards. 

He did not a little thinking in 
riding about the parish, connecting 
Bible truths with practical spiritual 
conditions. My sister, Mrs. Mary 
Tenney Hatch, who often rode with 
him, reports that he frequently sang 
in the riding, 


“Guide Me, O Thou great Jehovah.” 


When my brother and I were berry- 
picking on picturesque and rugged 
hill slopes, looking off toward Kear- 
sarge, we heard the swift wheels of 
my father’s gig in the road hard by, 
and noted with glee his Jehu-like 
driving, and heard him singing,— 


“T am weak, but Thou art mighty, 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand.” 


IV 


His relation to the parish seemed 
like that of a father to a family. 
My wife Nellie used to ride with him 
to make hill top farm house calls at 
eight o’clock on a June morning. 
He had already been up and about 
his work for six hours, and the farm 
house had been astir for four hours. 
By the rural time the hour was far 
advanced. He had been’ singing 
snatches of holy hymns along the 
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rugged roadway, and now he entered 
a home where Death had called in the 
month of May, and became in tender- 
ness like a Son of Consolation. Some 
years ago I called upon an Irishwoman, 
one of the West Concord mill hands 
when I was a child. The tears came 
to her eyes and her voice softened 
when she told me how much my 
father had been to her and her hus- 
band in sickness and sorrow, and she 
could but bemoan his long absence 
in the heavenly hill country. 

For many years he gathered the 
young people into his study once a 
week, and expounded to them texts 
of scripture they handed in, and 
prayed with them; and many of 
them were led to Christ. 

He preached to all his parish. 
There were about seven hundred at 
first, and about as many at the last, 
some being taken away in forming a 
new church in a new village rising 
within his early precinct. His people 
were so scattered that the Sabbath 
congregation was rarely above one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred, 
and yet he reached all once a month 
by his school-house meetings. There 
were “early candle light’? appoint- 
ments, and the tallow dips and whale 
oil wicks of all the neighbors came in. 
The people always turned out to 
listen to his kindly, faithful words. 
The “‘home evangelization” work was 
in this respect a complete success. 
All heard him. In the sound health 
of the first half of his long pastorate 
he preached five sermons a week; on 
every week having two or three 
lectures at some school-house, while 
he always kept up all day meetings 
once a year in each school district, 
and not unfrequently other week day 
lectures. In “Number Four” and 
“Number Five,’ where there were 
one hundred and seventeen inhabit- 
ants, there were thirty-six conversions 
leaving fewer than fifty of all ages 
who were not on the Christian roll. 

I recall one resolute young fellow 
from this west side of the parish who 
walked four miles through two feet 
of new snow before four o’clock in 
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the morning to greet my father: 
“T have come to tell you that I have 
served satan long enough.” I recall 
another who kept a bottle of rum at 
the head of his bed, who was led to 
put a Bible in its place for a spiritual 
eye-opener. I recall another man 
my father used to go to see every time 
he was over tempted by the rum fiend, 
nor would he give him up or allow 
him to be turned out of the church, 
but held onto him as long as he lived. 

To promote the evangelization of 
the parish, this business-like Black- 
smith had eight hundred religious 
books sold to the neighbors, and one 
hundred and eighteen religious papers 
subscribed for. 

He was always on hand, ready to 
preach at home or abroad, quick to 
think on his feet and talk to the 
point. Living at West Concord he 
averaged more than four sermons a 
week for fifty-two weeks in a year 
for thirty-four years. Including his 
Newfound Lake ministry, he aver- 
aged fifteen sermons a month for 
thirty-nine years. 


V 


With him, the perfection of the 
sermon itself was never the main 
thing, but to make a spiritual impres- 
sion then and there. To secure 
results, he went at it with tools 
adapted to the end sought. Early 
the sermons were written, later only 
in outline. Early he stammered a 
little, and hesitated in the beginning, 
but always fired up and made that 
good ending which Dr. Payson said 
made a good sermon. The last 
third never failed to be thoroughly 
alive, strong in thought, in word, 
and in emotion. 

A hard student by night at all 
hours during the first half of his 
ministry, there came, inevitably, an 
impaired vigor, but he relinquished 
no part of the parochial routine or 
number of services. To pore over 
his books or to elaborate his style 
seemed to him a less certain present 
good than personal sympathy. 
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The discipline of day by day work, 
learned when a boy, made itself felt 
in a certain directness and force and 
practical power. As our New Hamp- 
shire boy, Henry Wilson was a hard 
student when bound out to a farmer, 
and a leader in debate when working 
at the shoe bench, so too it was in my 
youth a matter of local pride to 
point to Cyrus Wallace, one of the 
most notable ministers in New Eng- 
land, who was a house painter till 
he was thirty years old. At the age 
when others were in college or the 
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seminary, he was in hand work. Yet 
when he went to preaching, there 
was fulfilled the saying that ‘‘He 
maketh his ministers a flaming fire.” 
“Some of my neighbors who went to 
college,” he said to me, “think they 
need not study, but I need to study 
all the time.’ Blacksmiths and 
painters, by going to work the right 
way, and by working hard, may stand 
near the head of the profession. 
This Blacksmith in the pulpit 
illustrated his appeal to the common 
people by common things: so it 
was said in reproach of Socrates 
that smiths and cobblers figured in 
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his conversations, as fishnets figured 
in the discourses of the Man of Galilee. 

It was a tradition of his Newfound 
Lake parish that he took to the sledge 
if need be. His word was often like 
a sudden blow of a heavy hammer. 
The guilty farmer, still unsubmissive 
to God, was reminded that “such 
rebellion would shame an ox.” So 
Isaiah thought. 

At Woburn I once encountered a 
Mr. Cole who reported that in the 
region where he was born, at Hill in 
1817, my father was known as one 
who had been a blacksmith, and it 
was said that in preaching he gave 
solid heavy blows like a blacksmith. 
This accords with social usage in 
Iceland where .every clergyman is 
also a blacksmith. 

There was moreover a_ certain 
eloquence born of conviction. Wen- 
dell Phillips once told the writer that 
he learned oratory by thirteen years 
advocacy of unwelcome truth in 
school-houses, six nights in a week, 
against earnest opposition; truth so 
unwelcome that he could not get a 
hall; opposition so great that he had 
to study all the arts of persuasion. 

Not a few country pastors are 
singularly eloquent in school-house 
preaching, and always at their best 
in seasons of “revival.” I have, in 
this connection, heard such eloquence 
in the hill country as I have rarely 
heard in the city on any occasion. 

Was not Elisha a man able to 
manage a plow team of twelve yoke 
of oxen? Did not the sturdy prophet 
Amos tend cattle? Though they 
left the plow or the herd when they 
began to preach, still in working 
or waiting on oxen, they had thoughts 
of no mean order. Taking into 
account the circumstances connected 
with a revival of religion, one of the 
most eloquent men I ever heard, not 
excepting Boston’s peerless. orator, 
was a minister who worked hard on 
the farm six days in a week. 

My father could cut a swarth so 
handsomely and vigorously that I 
have heard old mowers praise “the 
priest”? as first in the field. He 
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managed a farm. So Dr. Emmons 
in his study turned out to be one of 
the best farmers in Franklin. So 
Sidney Smith sat in his house and 
worked his farm by a spy-glass and 
speaking trumpet! This blacksmith 
would take off his coat and work 
with a will in turning the soil or the 
hay; but he closely attended rather 
to the pulpit and the school-house. 

In his day it was common for the 
neighboring ministers to club to- 
gether and have ‘Four Days Meet- 
ings,” first in one parish, then in 
another. For such work the Black- 
smith was eager and foremost. Said 
one in a neighboring parish—Dr. 
Bouton who labored by his side for 
more than thirty years—‘“I have 
heard him when I thought he was 
equal to Whitefield.” ‘In  school- 
house preaching,” said the Concord 
manufacturer, David Holden, “I 
sometimes thought he was eloquent 
as Webster.” 

His practical ability and business 
efficiency, his energy, his promptness, 
his assiduous and indefatigable toil 
in his chosen profession, so heartily 
attested by the association of his 
New Hampshire clerical neighbors, 
after he had passed away, were the 
direct outcome of his early discipline 
through regular work in a mechanical 
calling that tasked mental as well as 
physical resources; the outcome more- 
over of ten years vigorous church 
work as a layman before entering 
into his main life calling. 


VI 


As an influence upon the life of 
young people I will illustrate by the 
words of Judge Mellen Chamberlain, 
for some years the Librarian of 
Boston Public Library, whose early 
home was in Concord, “Your 
father,” he said June 29th 1897, 
“was one of the strongest men New 
Hampshire ever produced; by native 
power fitted for distinction in public 
life; and to be classed always with 
the foremost in all around ability— 
one easily a match for whatever he 
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undertook. He was one of the three 
men to whom I owe the most in the 
formative period of my life. His 
influence is in my life today, intel- 
lectually and morally.” Yet Judge 
Chamberlain’s knowledge of him was 
that of a boy, a student, an ambi- 
tious young lawyer in a neighboring 
parish, as at Pembroke, at the old 
North or the South Church in Con- 
cord. 

To illustrate further by the attesta- 
tion of youth: there went out from 
the West Parish in Concord twenty- 
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seven young people at one time to 
pursue courses of advanced schooling. 
One district of some forty pupils, as 
I first remember it, furnished twelve 
physicians, clergymen, professional 
teachers or scholars of college grade. 

In my own mental training at 
home, my father’s influence was 
first, foremost and mainly through 
unvarying discipline of required labor 
well done and systematically applied to 
useful ends, and further, by insisting 
on the exercise of my own facul- 
ties in correcting intellectual ‘‘tenden- 
cies” he did not approve. His intel- 
lectual method, too, had great weight 
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with me—his broad range of intel- 
lectual hospitality, his early hours 
alone with God, his example of 
parochial faithfulness, and his intense 
patriotism, manifested in daily activi- 
ties through all his years. To me 
also it was apparent that his piety 
towards God, and altruism towards 
men were advanced by clear think- 
ing upon the moral basis of society. 

Throughout my whole life, when 
I have thought of doing anything 
thoroughly well, my mind has gone 
back, not to my text book teachers 
but to what my father taught me in 
routine work about the place before 
I was fifteen years old. ‘‘Be wise, 
be kind, be fearless, and faithful.”’ 
were his condensed lectures to me 
on Pastoral Theology. Punctuality 
to the minute; decision; prudence; 
prompt perception of opportunity, 
and seizing it; will-power as an 
asset; the value of thrift, of mental 
breadth and public spirit ;—how many 
indeed were the lessons set for my 
learning! 

Then, too, I confess to have been 
not a little attracted to my mentor 
by certain unexpected forms of speech. 

When I spoke of religious interest 
and encouragement to pray in my 
parish, he exclaimed,—‘‘Encourage- 
ment to pray! Under our God, we 
are to expect it to rain when the 
sun shines!” 

We met Dr. Hidden when we were 
riding one day. “That man,” he 
said to me, said much as he would if 
talking to himself, “that man is an 
idolater; worships a horse; a pro- 
fessedly pious man, too; belongs to 
Brother Parker’s church.” Nor could 
he be reconciled that the doctor had 
the better horse, which he had refused 
six hundred dollars for. 

His own big morgan Kate, who 
always pulled on the rein at twelve 
miles an hour, he always treated like 
a child, talking to her in the road. 
When I was a little lad I undertook to 
harness her, and I carelessly let the 
carriage house door swing in the 
wind upon her, making her “step 
lively.” I cried ‘Whoa! Whoa!” 
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‘Across the yard father shouted,— 


“She sha’n’t whoa, with that door 
banging her heels.” 

On the sandy south-east corner of 
our farm land, the grass spires were 
so far apart as to suggest riding from 
one to another. Yet Simon, the 
boy was seen mechanically ‘‘spread- 
ing’ it after Sam’s scythe. When 
“the priest”? rode by, he drew rein 
on Old Kate, and called: ‘Simon! 
Simon!’ The boy crossed the lot 
to the fence. “Simon, you are en- 
gaged in a work of supererogation.” 
Then he drove on. ‘‘Sam” asked 
the returning boy, “Sam, what did 
hemean?” ‘‘I don’t know. Itis one 
of his confounded divinity words.”’ 

He came to me on Cape Anne, and 
watched for a moment the dashing 
waves, the tide flow, and the glancing 
sunbeams on sparkling waters. Then 
he said most earnestly, and some- 
what confidentially,—‘“‘If I were you, 
I would mind my business, and let 
the sea mind his business.” I did 
not have to tell him it was part of 
my business to mind the business 
of the sea, since he already believed 
that I thought so. But for his part, 
he chose at once to turn his back to 
it, and return to his dog-day parish. 

Did strangers sometimes wonder a 
little at his decided expressions? 
But they soon learned how reliable 
was his kindness. He was gentle 
and tender as any woman, yet 
full of masculine force. Modest and 
shrinking, he never put himself for- 
ward at large public meetings; nor 
did he ever have a taste for publicity. 
He knew how to manage, but dis- 
liked clerical wire pulling. He had 
no veneration for a thing because it 
was old; never asking what is the 
age, but what is the sense of it. 
What he said of many patent hum- 
bugs was not soon forgotten. 

Concerning his own neighbors he 
sometimes grew a little indignant in 
his private life; he did not see why 
men should be shiftless. He did not 
like sin. He loved law. He wanted 
to quit preaching three months to 
prosecute rascals. He sought to pro- 
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mote temperance and_ respectable 
politics in New Hampshire. He knew 
how to gain a point of opposing men, 
as sailors take long tacks to outwit 
the winds. But he was not tricky; 
he won the confidence of men by his 
sterling integrity; it was evident that 
he intended to do just right. His 
knowledge of men, his sound judg- 
ment, his hearty genial way, his 
large common sense drew the old 
and the young to himself. He was 
never a mere slick, ornamental min- 
ister. He was not afraid of a leather 
apron, or of rolling up his sleeves and 
going into any kind of business that 
needed to be done. He did with his 
might whatever his hands found to do, 
and did not always wait a week first 
to debate whether or not he should 
sacrifice his dignity in doing. it. 

For one thing, a little singular in 
his generation, he made up his mind 
that the Unitarian pastor in Concord 
was a Christian, and extended to him 
the courtesy of a pulpit exchange. 
He was I think the first “Orthodox” 
minister in New Hampshire to think 
such a thing possible. 
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His exchanging too included the 
beloved Episcopal rector Ten Broek. 
The founding of a Methodist Theo- 
logical School was welcomed by him, 
and the students were set to work in 
his parish. 

But his own one work was never 
neglected even to life’s ending,— 
“This one thing Ido.” He constantly 
sought the regeneration of men. 
During a pastorate of thirty-four 
years, there was only one year in 
which there were no additions to 
the church. Enough were converted 
under his ministry in rural commu- 
nities to make a good congregation; 
three hundred and eighty-three were 
received to the churches under his 
care. 

If he sometimes erred, it was 
through being impulsive, sanguine 
and resolute. 

He occupied his pulpit until within 
six weeks of his passing on from life 
to life. ‘People ask me if I am 
reconciled! I have preached more 
than four hundred funeral sermons, 
and do you suppose I am afraid? O, 
glorious hour! O, blest abode!” 


THE HILLS AROUND THE FARM 


By Le Roy Smart 


It was in early youth 


I dwelt back on the old home-farm, 
Where hills looked down on me, 
Benign in sweet, relieving calm. 


’Twas but a boyish dream 

That bothered me each passing day, 
To know I was too small 

To go so very far away. 


I’d seen the green-clad hills 
Resplendent with the Autumn’s gold, 

And I had seen their crests 
' Turn white beneath the winter’s cold. 
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Alas! It was to me 

As though all things did come and go, 
From over and beyond 

The friendly hills I used to know. 


But then, in early youth, 

I was the farthest off from harm, 
Before 1 knew what lay 

Beyond the hills around the farm. 





LAUGH ON, PROUD WORLD 


By George Warren Parker 


Laugh on, proud world, with fiendish glee, 
Thy cruel stings cannot harm me, 
Who conscious am of purpose true 
And will not swerve nor halt for you. 
Those who today receive thy praise 
Tomorrow see thy fickle ways,— 

Laugh on, proud world, laugh on! 


He who by wealth is not decoyed, 

Will not by fame become alloyed, 

Seeks not thy paltry gifts, but those 

Which virtue and God’s will impose, 

Will scarcely heed thy siren call 

Nor bow his neck to be thy thrall.— 
Laugh on, proud world, laugh on! 


The verdict of a faultless Judge 

Alone he asks; nor does he grudge 

Time serving men thy plaudits bought 

With loss of honor; no battles fought 

For truth and right ’gainst mighty foes, 

Thy lordlings, who the good oppose,— 
Laugh on, proud world, laugh on. 


Full many a prophet, sage, and seer 

Have known thy hate, but felt no fear, 

For Justice, though with tardy pace, 

In time to all gives their right place, 

Reverses thy short sighted aims 

And blazons bright despiséd names— 
Laugh on, proud world, laugh on. 


Perchance not now nor here we see 

Reward for what we tried to be; 

But when all flesh and things shall fail, 

The brightness of the spheres grow pale, 

We know, beyond the setting sun, 

In heaven we'll hear the words “‘ Well done,” — 
Laugh on, proud world, laugh on. 











“SUN, STAND THOU STILL” 


By Fred Myron Colby 


The writer of this does not wish to 
do violence to the convictions of 
those who favor entirety in the scrip- 
tural narrative, nor does he wish to 
suggest a doubt even of the ability 
of God to perform the phenomenon. 
“Ts there anything too hard for the 
Lord?” is a sufficient answer to any 
of the ten thousand difficulties which 
puny objectors have in all ages urged 
against the truth of God in His written 
word. But the record in Joshua x: 12- 
15, we believe to be an interpolation, 
and when we give our reason for it 
we have little fear but that our con- 
clusions will be sustained by every 
Biblical student whose belief is tem- 
pered with discretion and learning. 

There is not a more pleasing and 
vivid description of a great battle 
‘than that contained in the tenth 
chapter of Joshua, if that part of it 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
verse is omitted. These four verses 
mar a record that is otherwise un- 
matched in the whole body of Script- 
ure for its graphic effect. Nor is 
the marvelous and the supernatural 
wanting, evidence of this occurring 
through the entire narrative. ‘‘The 
Lord cast down great stones from 
heaven,” and ‘‘the Lord delivered it 
into his hand,” and “‘The Lord God 
of Israel fought for Israel,” ete. So 
it cannot be objected that it is for 
reason of its supernaturalness that we 
would expunge the record of the sup- 
posed phenomenon. 

The careful reader will notice that 
a portion of these verses are paren- 
thetical, that is, they are quoted 
from another author, and evidently 
not inspired. ‘ls not this written in 
the book of Jasher?” ‘his simple 
acknowledgment is not the only evi- 
dence of the verses being excerpts 
from the book mentioned. There is 
an internal evidence. ‘Lhe book of 
Jasher is known to have been one of 
poetry, being a collection of songs 


upon the heroes of the Hebrew the- 
ocracy, and their battles and patri- 
otic deeds. Now if the verses in 
question are studied carefully it will 
be seen that they are also poetical, 
having rhythmical character and ca- 
dence. Then, as if to appologize for 
breaking the thread of history by this 
extract from an uninspired source, the 
copyist concludes by an assertion, to 
give it a show of impressiveness. 

We know that it is held that the 
sacred historians were not astrono- 
mers, but would they have recorded 
that which could never have occurred? 
Under ordinary circumstances they 
could not have known that it is the 
earth that moves, and the sun which 
is motionless; but if there had been 
a miracle would not God have in- 
structed them how to have recorded 
it properly? Since the acceptation of 
the Copernican system to accept the 
text in its literal signification can not 
be thought of, since that which is 
stationary could not be stopped; the 
statement regarding the moon is not 
reaffirmed, and as that body has a 
real and apparent motion, it would be 
influenced by laws which would not 
affect the larger luminary. But if we 
supposed that the earth stopped in its 
revolution around the sun, thus giving 
an apparent halting to the latter orb, 
then we are to suppose the working 
of a miracle ten thousand times as 
vast as the text would imply, for that 
would involve the cessation of a law 
that affects a million of planets whose 
stationary center is the sun, since if 
one stopped the rest must, as the 
same law affects all. The matter of 
God’s ability to perform this does not 
enter into the question. We admit 
the possibility, but did he? 

Again, if such a stupendous phe- 
nomenon as the halting of the earth 
in its daily revolution had really oc- 
curred, the chronological calculations 
of all races would have been affected 
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by it. The event would have been 
observed by the entire world. We 
should find notices of it in their books, 
hieroglyphics and traditions. The 
scholars of Egypt, the savants of 
Babylon, the learned Celestial, and 
the shrewdly observing Hindu would 
all have made mention of so notable 
an occurrence. We look in vain for 
such information. There is no hint 
of it in any pagan literature. The 
Greek fable of Phaeton driving the 
chariot of the sun and throwing all 
things into disorder is plainly ficti- 
tious, and alludes to something very 
different from the phenomenon men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

But more significant than anything 
else is the fact that there is no sub- 
sequent reference, either in the Old 
or the New Testament, to this celes- 
tial miracle. None of the old prophets 
who are so careful to mention all the 
instances of faith and the potentiality 
of prayer, allude to it. In the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Isaiah allusion is 
made to the battle of Gibeon, but 
nothing is said about the sun stand- 
ing still. Would not so wonderful a 
phenomenon outlive in prominence 
the fact of the battle and the victory? 
Habakkuk speaks of the sun and 
moon standing still in their habita- 
tions, but the whole strain is intensely 
poetical and possesses no value as a 
foundation for rigid historical infer- 
ence. ‘Lhe phraseology, in fact, reads 
wonderfully like the rich imagery of 
the same volume of Jasher quoted in 
Joshua. lf he refers to that writer’s 
account he confirms nothing inspired, 
but merely repeats the sentiment of 
an ancient heroic song. The Apostle 
Paul, one of the most learned men of 
his time, when he touches in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews upon the 
doughty deeds of the long line of 
sacred heroes, has nothing to say 
about this miracle, although the sub- 
ject strongly invites it when he speaks 
of the fame of Joshua. 

Lastly, let us look at Joshua’s geo- 
graphical position. He had fought 
the pitched battle of Gibeon, which 
lay in a west direction from his first 
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encampment at Gilgal, after crossing 
the Jordan, and only about six miles 
north of Jerusalem. The routed 
Canaanites fled through the passes of 
Bethhoran into the valley of Aija- 
lon, which stretched westward to the 
Mediterranean. Joshua was pursuing 
them eagerly, taking advantage of 
their demoralized condition to pounce 
upon them before they could form 
their broken ranks again. Here, if 
anywhere, he would make his invo- 
cation. His military eye would have 
been full of the situation. But there 
was no possible need of such a miracle. 
God was fighting all the time for 
Israel, and all through this valley 
down to Azekah, great stones fell 
upon the enemy, so “that they were 
more which died with hail stones 
than they which the children of Israel 
slew with the sword.” Besides, in the 
face of such a miracle as that, even 
had there been need, it would have 
been almost profane to ask for an- 
other. We are persuaded the ven- 
erable general would not, after such 
a glorious day, petition for further 
proof of God’s help, and certainly 
with his eye for utility, he could not 
have recognized the necessity. 

As to verse fifteen, it simply per- 
verts the whole inspired portion of the 
narrative. If the verse belongs there, 
it makes what follows inconsistent. 
Is it not more likely that that is false 
than that the remainder of the chap- 
ter is? 

Joshua did not return at once to 
Gilgal. He had obtained a glorious 
victory and his forces were pursuing 
the flying enemy. The five kings had 
been’ imprisoned within the cave 
where they sought refuge, near Make- 
dah, and thither, after the pursuit 
was over, Israel encamped with their 
victorious general. Further on in the 
same chapter, Joshua’s campaign is. 
sketched, step by step, and we see 
that he continually went forward,— 
backward never. It was not until 
the whole southern country was sub- 
dued that he went back to Gilgal. In 
many versions this verse is omitted, 
particularly in the editions of the 








Sun, Stand Thou Still 


Seventy. And this is a very satis- 
factory disposition of it. 

And this is the disposition we would 
have made of the other verses regard- 
ing the miracle. Not because it is a 
miracle, but because it is uninspired. 
The passage is the only quotation in 
the Old Testament. There are allu- 
sions to other writers, but not a sin- 
gle word trom any of them with this 
single exception is transcribed into 
the Biblical record. Many commen- 
tators are inclined to interpret the 
language of these verses as figurative 
and poetical. That they are so is 
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plainly seen, since Jasher was a book 
of poems, but they are also unca- 
nonical. We not only believe that the 
sun and moon did not stand still, or 
the earth stop in its revolution, but 
we believe that the verses that assert 
this should be expunged from the 
sacred narrative. They break the 
continuity of the Scriptures, and con- 
fuse its history. The book of Joshua 
would be complete without them, and 
a stumbling-block would thus be re- 
moved which has led to much trouble 
and disputation. 





THE OUTWITTING OF CALEB JUDD 


By Mary C. Smith. 


The Nail-Keg Club was gathered 


as usual, around the stove in the: 


village store of Windsor, one October 
night. It had been named thus by 
the resentful women whose affairs 
had been freely commented on there 
It had a new member, Cryus Perkins, 
who had lately moved into the town 
from North Richmond. He had as 
yet taken no part in the gossip nor 
told any stories. 

After Horace Stevens went out 
there arose a discussion as to whether 
Stevens was making any money on 
his farm; whether he fed his stock 
sufficiently, if his wife was saving 
enough, and as to which of his five 
children was the smartest. 

During a lull in the discussion 
Cyrus Perkins began in his nasal drawl: 
“That man Stevens reminds me of 
Caleb Judd up to North Richmond. 
Ever hear of him? No. Waal, Caleb 
was jest such a little skinny man as 
Stevens is, and the contrariest critter 
that I ever laid eyes on. He would 
git an idee in his head and you couldn’t 
knock it out with a sledge hammer, 
and he was always looking after the 
almighty dollar. 

“His wife, Mirandy, was a big, 


stout woman, and she wasn’t a bit 
afraid of Caleb. They had a darter, 
Susy, pretty girl, who was jest as 
bound to have her own way as Caleb 
was.” 

“Now, Tom Austin, who was 
clerking at Bailey’s store, was shining 
up to Susy. Tom was a short, dark- 
complected feller, poor as a church 
mouse, but reel spunky. Caleb made 
up his mind that Susy was going to 
marry ‘Square’ Barton, a rich old 
bach, fat and bald headed, and 
forty-five if he was a day. He was 
called a great ketch, but no woman had 
ever been able to land him. The 
‘Square did like fast horses and he 
had several fine roadsters in his stable. 

“Now when Caleb met the ‘Square’ 
he would somehow bring Susy in, tell 
what a fine cook she was and that the 
‘Square’ ought to be gitting married. 

“One Sunday night, when Tom 
was seeing Susy home, Caleb was at 
the gate waiting to see who was 
Susy’s beau. When he saw that it 
was Tom Austin he started for him 
with an old broom-stick; then Tom 
knocked Caleb down. After that it. 
was open war betwixt them. Caleb 
vowed that Tom would never marry 
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his darter and Tom vowed he would. 
Mirandy and Susy were on Tom’s 
side. 

“The next Sunday night Caleb 
himself went to meeting with Susy. 
What did he do when coming out, 
but push Susy up agin ‘Square’ Bar- 
ton, and say ‘There take her home, 
You two always want to be together.’ 
Then Caleb jogged off home calki- 
lating that the ‘Square’ and Susy 
were following, but jest after Caleb 
got out of sight, Tom Austin stepped 
up and the ‘Square’ said ‘Tom, you 
can do this better than I can, but I 
will walk along ahead so Caleb will 
think that I came home with Susy.’ 

“Caleb kept a watch on Susy fear- 
ing that she would run away with 
Tom and git married. Now, this is 
jest what Tom and Susy with Mi- 
randy’s and ‘Square’B arton’s help 
were planning to do. Susy was to 
meet Tom a little way down the 
road, past Judd’s barn, one Tuesday 
night. Tom had his license, and the 
‘Square’ would let him take one of his 
fast horses, then Tom and Susy were 
going to Richard’s Landing to git 
married, as Caleb had forbidden Parson 
Avery to ever marry his darter to 
that good-for-nothing scalawag of an 
Austin. 

“Caleb was jest coming out of the 
soap-house that Tuesday night. He 
made soft soap and went around 
peddling it. He saw Susy in a white 
dress slipping out the gate, then he 
heard a carriage and_ suspicioned 
what was up, then he started to run 
after her. Now, Caleb had left a 
big tub of soit soap outside, and, 
first thing he knew, he slipped and 
went head first into that. He bel- 
lowed and yelled and swore; he 
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scrambled up, fell down, scrambled 
up only to fall again into the soap. 
By this time Susy was with Tom in 
the carriage headed for Richard’s 
Landing. Mirandy came out and 
led Caleb over to the pump and 
doused him with water. Caleb was 
wailing ‘You let me be, Susy has 
run away with Tom Austin.’ ‘Yes,’ 
Mirandy says, ‘They have gone to 
Richard’s Landing to git married, 
and are half way there by this time. 
You can’t stop them. Serves you 
right for trying to hinder them.”’ 

“Caleb wouldn’t speak to Tom or 
Susy for a long time. The next year 
was the big panic “73” and “Square” 
Barton lost all his money, had to sell 
his horses, but he kept the house. 
After Jim Bailey took Tom Austin 
into partnership in the store and put 
up the sign, ‘Bailey and Austin” 
Caleb made up with Susy. Then he 
claimed that he had always wanted 
Tom and Susy to marry; that why 
he set up against them was to make 
them like each other better.” 

“Was ‘Square’ Barton ever mar- 
ried?”’ asked Fred Smith. 

“Wa’al, there comes the curious 
part of it. After the ‘Square’ lost 
his money he went off down Boston 
way to start in again. There he 
married a smart young widder, who - 
must have married him for love, as 
he hadn’t any money. The ‘Square’ 
was a pretty good sort of man. After 
a while he brought his wife to North 
Richmond to live. They had a 
darter Helen, a schoolma’am, and 
whom did she marry but Tom and 
Susy’s son Frank. Frank and Helen 
were schoolmates. They live out in 
Iowa. Frank is a big man out there. 
They sent him to Congress last fall. 








THE MATADOR 
A Memory of Toledo 


By Fred Myron Colby 


Gay in the shining sun he stands, 

With cap of crimson and vest of blue, 
And hose and jacket of raven hue; 

The tinsel and gilt of Moorish lands 
Blazing in all his garments new; 

Tall and slender, of stately mien, 

A picture of manly grace, I ween, 

As ever was in Toledo seen. 

Teeth as white as my lady’s pearls, 
Forehead fair ’neath his clustering curls, 
A perfumed knight, yet a chief in war,— 
This is our Spanish matador. 


In the esplanade of an afternoon 

You may see him with jaunty, reckless air. 
Ogling the pretty maidens there; 

By the light of the crescent moon 

He sings his ditties to raven hair 

And flashing eyes of Moorish fire; 
Playing his amorous serenade 

. Under the gilded balcony’s shade 

Of many a pious Castilian maid, 

Whose love he fancies he cares to win— 
This carpet knight of tinsel and tin— 
Winning a smile from Merimée, 

A glance from Carmencita gay. 


But when he looks a hero true, 

The cynosure of a thousand eyes, 
Assembled under Castilian skies, 

While far away stretch hills of blue, 
And dark-eyed beauties heave their sighs 
As the sun glares on the hot white sand, 
Saint Jago! ’tis a pretty sight. 

The galleries gay with gleaming light, 
That gracious figure fair and bright; 
And, pawing in the shining sand, 

The stateliest bull in all the land, 

With jetty eyes and rings of snow 
Flashing defiance at his foes. 


There’s a rush, bueno! he’s hit! 

A plunge, a wrestle, a stifled roar, 

The bull lies lifeless in his gore 

But, oh, the gruesome sight of it! 
Another taurus, ah, yes, two more, 
With thundering hoofs to meet his hand. 
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A feint, a stumble, a broken brand, 
Merci! he’s down in the crimson sand; 
And over him bends a tearful face, 
Carmencita’s with tender grace. 

Ah, never more in love or in war 

Will she see her gallant matador. 





THE PLAYHOUSE UNDER THE BRIDGE 
By Mary. Currier Rolofson 


The brook was small and sloped away 
From a little stretch of sand 

On which our feet, sunburned and bare, 
Found scanty space to stand; 

But overhead was space to spare, 
For the brook, a tireless thing, 

Had dug a deep and narrow trench 
In which to hide and sing. 


Two strong high walls our playhouse had, 
And two doors, open wide, 

A good thick roof was over us 
That every storm defied; 

And many cupboards in the walls 
There were to hold our store 

Of broken plates and teacups cracked, 
And many treasures more. 


The land with milk and honey flowed. 
How easy ’twas to make 

From sand and pebbles, leaves and grass 
A pudding, pie or cake! 

And then—delightful task! we washed 
Our dishes clean once more, 

And hung the dishcloth on a bush 
To dry beside the door. 


But most exciting were the times 
When we could hear a team: 

All play was stopped as it approached 
The bridge across the stream. 

With roar and rumble, on it sped 
Right over roof and all, 

And we stood huddled half afraid 
Our playhouse roof would fall. 


Ah! passer-by, with prancing steed, 
You ne’er did once surmise 

That underneath your horse’s feet 
Were cupboards full of pies; 

Were little barefoot maidens two, 
Who clasped each other tight, 

And a dinner waiting to be cooked 
When you had climbed the height. 








SAMUEL HOWARD GERRISH 


By John B, Stevens 


A recent number of the Sacramento 
Union chronicles the death of Samuel 
Howard Gerrish, aged seventy-seven 
years and eight months. To elderly 
Dover and Somersworth people this 
announcement will prove of interest. 
The newspaper says, in part: 

‘‘A pioneer in the work of accli- 
mating tropical trees in Sacramento, 
for thirty-three years secretary of the 
public library directors, and one of 
the best known and most popular of 
the old school railroad men, passed 
away on the seventh of the current 
month. Death came in his fine house 
on G Street, where he had lived since 
1866. He was concerned first with 
the Sacramento Iron Works; passed 
to the Pacific Railroad Company, 
and stayed with it when it was taken 
over by the Southern Pacific. 

“During the Civil War Mr. Gerrish 
was engineer in charge of the United 
States dry dock in the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, when among others the 
Kearsarge was docked for repairs after 
combat with the Alabama. He was 
a Free Mason since 1863 and an Odd 
Fellow since 1866. In his prime he 
was also a member of the Californian 
National Guard. He retired from 
business in 1894. 

‘“‘Mr. Gerrish descended from one 
of the oldest New England families. 
Surviving him is a widow whose an- 
cestors came to America on the 
Mayflower. There are three daugh- 
ters and one son also surviving.”’ 

One of his Dover schoolmates has 
this to say: 

“Young Gerrish lived on Chapel 
Street, when I began to know him, 
in the building next back of the 
store now occupied by Eugene Smart 
and son. His widowed mother moved 
to north side of Washington Street, a 
little west of Green street. Probably 
we went to school together in 1842-3, 
in primary room, north side, on 
Fayette street, taught by Miss Juli- 


ette W. Perkins, but it is certain we 
were in the secondary room on south 
side, under Miss Harriet B. Snell, in 
1843-4. Then we went to the Landing 
upper room, under Abram B. San- 
ders, in 1844-5. Mr. Sanders had a 
state-wide reputation as a teacher, 
second only to Mr. Sherman’s. Dover 
teachers ranked high and inquiring 
visitors came from far and near. In 
1846 we were pupils in Sherman’s 
private school on Church street. 
Then our school ways parted. By 
this time Mrs. Gerrish had moved to 
Atkinson street. Later the family 
occupied a house on part of the City 
Opera House lot. ‘Sam’ was placed 
at Pine Hill School with Mr. Sanders, 
and I followed Sherman to the 
Landing.” 

About 1850 “Sam” went to work 
for James Furber at Great Falls on 
the Thursday Sketcher or its successor, 
the Great Falls Journal. He boarded 
with Jacob Sleeper on Main Street. 
It is remembered that he never let 
up on the study of the Spanish lan- 
guage, which he began in Dover 
under Clemente Villavonga, Capt. 
Andrew Pierce’s shipping clerk. While 
at Great Falls he took lessons in 
mathematics of a briefless young 
lawyer. One of his brother directors 
of the Sacramento public library 
writes that he accumulated a rare 
collection of Spanish works and be- 
came a recognized authority on the 
early laws, customs and usages of 
California. Later he worked in the 
Morning Star office. When eighteen 
he went to California and saw the 
land which Bret Harte afterward 
made famous. In 1860 he ventured 
again, and settled in Sacramento, 
never to return. 

‘“‘Sam’”’ was one of the smart boys 
of my time, quietly developing, one 
after the other, resources of which he 
was not himself aware. He loved to 
hear from boyhood friends. Success- 
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ful in the land of his adoption, he 
was never tired of writing about the 
old days. In his last letter, in March 
of the present year, he said: ‘‘ Write 
about boyhood times. Write of the 
girls and boys we used to know, if 
any of them survive. Send pictures 
of Pine Hill and Landing school- 
houses, and do not forget the old 
Belknap of Church street, which you 
say has been moved and turned to 
ignoble uses. Do not send today’s 
doings. I get that in the news- 
papers. Tell me what was in your 
mind when you went where we used 
to gather walnuts—about the ‘Or- 
chard,’ the ‘Hollow’ and ‘Log Hill 
Spring,’ the swimming cove. Is the 
high board fence still in front of the 
Captain Paul house, and do the frogs 
still sing in Unitarian pond? Do 
you recall the outlaw circumstance of 
changing the gates of Editor Gibbs 
and Squire Woodman? The gates 
fitted snugly in their new places and 
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it took time to uncover the deceit. 
But the language of the army in 
Flanders was as nothing to their re- 
marks. Are the gooseberry bushes 
alive in your yard? Such a letter 
will bring glad tidings to your old 
friend, who lives far from you, away 
over the great rivers and Sierra gla- 
ciers. I am surrounded by palm, fig 
and orange and other tropical trees; 
vines of many kinds, all of my own 
planting, and I wish you were here 
to eat of their ripe fruit. But I 
long to bite into one of Nat Eaton’s 
sour apples; to spread on my cake 
such sauce as mother made of Dea- 
con Cushing’s native grapes; to 
steal again through Asa Freeman’s 
garden fence and cram myself with - 
his tart currants. There was a 
secret sweetness in the pears we 
could not keep from pilfering in 
George Mathewson’s lot, which I do 
not find on this happy coast.” 





BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


By Maude Gordon Roby 


I’m sending you this card to say 


’Tis glad I am of your birthday 





Aye, mighty glad that you were born, 
For—so was I, ‘‘one happy morn.” 


And now I wonder what to say. 
“You're sweeter than the flowers of May” 
Or “fairer than the flowers of June, 
When birds and blossoms are a-tune.”’ 
But O my Lass, I think you know 
I want to say, “J love you so!”’ 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


REV. NATHANIEL J. MERRILL. 


Rev. Nathaniel J. Merrill, the oldest 
member of the New England Methodist 
Episcopal Conference, died at his home in 
Wilbraham, Mass., August 14, 1912. 

He was a native of the town of Lyman in 
this state, born August 25, 1817, one of ten 
children of Rev. Joseph A. Merrill who was 
for twenty-five years a presiding elder, and a 
brother of Rev. John W. Merrill who was 
dean of the Methodist Biblical Institute in 
Concord, prior to its removal to Boston. He 
studied in that institution from 1841 to 1843, 
and filled, subsequently; various pastorates 
in Massachusetts, and was also for some time 
a member of the faculty of Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, at Wilbraham, of which he had been for 
some time the oldest living graduate. 


MARY A. SAFFORD 


Mary A. Safford, widow of the late James 
F. Safford, died at her home in Rochester, 
October 9, 1912. 

Mrs. Saffcrd was a native of Farmington, 
daughter of Israel and Anne F. (Edgerly) 
Hayes, born in 1850. She early developed 
a strong taste for art and became one of the 
most skillful painters in oil in the state, 
excelling in landscape painting. She was 
also an adept in crayon work, and taught 
large classes in both lines at Rochester long 
before her removal there from Farmington, 
a number of years ago.” 

She was also prominent in club and frater- 
nity circles, was regent of Mary Torr Chapter 
D. A. R.; had been president of the Rochester 
Woman’s Club and of the State Federation. 
She was a member of Fraternity Chapter 
O. E. 8S. of Farmington, and Past Grand 
Matron of the Order in the State. She was 
a member of the Congregational Church at 
Farmington, and of the W. R. C. of that 
town. 


JOSEPH R. CURTIS 


Joseph R. Curtis, a well-known citizen of 
Portsmouth, born in Belfast, Me., March 10, 
1845, died after a long illness, October 
3, 1912. 

He was a member of the famous First 
Maine Regiment of the Civil War and was 
engaged in all the important battles in which 
it participated, having horses killed under 
him more than once. He was left for dead on 
the second Bull Run battle field, when his 
horse was torn to pieces by a bursting shell, 
but crawled out of the debris comparatively 
unharmed, only to be captured by the Con- 
federates; but was released and back with his 
regiment within sixty days. 

After the war Mr. Curtis took up his resi- 
dence in Portsmouth where he was United 





States store keeper for a number of years. 
For six years he was editor of the Penny 
Post—now the Portsmouth Herald, was sub- 
sequently inspector of customs, and for some 
years past had been a messenger at the 
navy yard. 

Mr. Curtis was a member and the first 
commander of Gen. Gilman Marston Com- 
mand, Union Veterans Union, and was also a 
member St. Johns’ Lodge, No. 1, A. F.&A. M., 
and Washington Royal Arch Chapter of 
Portsmouth. He is survived by one daughter, 
Mrs. Gardner V. Urch of Portsmouth. 


BENJAMIN CHASE 


Benjamin Chase, born in Auburn, August 
18, 1832, died in Derry, September 27, 1912. 

He was a son of Benjamin and Hannah 
(Hall) Chase, his father being the author of 
Chase’s History of Chester. He attended for 
some time in youth the famous school of 
Moses A. Cartland in Lee. After coming of 
age he made one or two sea voyages, and then 
engaged in mechanical pursuits, for which he 
had a strong taste, and was employed as a 
millwright in various manufactories in this 
state and Massachusetts. 

In 1867 he located in Derry and began the 
manufacture of loom reed ribs, rapidly 
enlarging his business and adding the manu- 
facture of harness shafts and other factory 
appliances. In 1907 the business was incor- 
porated as the Benjamin Chase Co., and its 
plant is said to be the best of its kind in the 
country. Mr. Chase was possessed of much 
inventive genius, and devised and perfected 
much valuable machinery used in his business. 

He married in 1875 Harriet D. Fuller of 
Dunbarton, who died last January leaving 
one daughter, Mrs. Charles E. Newell. 


HUBBARD A. BARTON 


Hubbard A. Barton, for twenty-eight years 
one of the editors of the New Hampshire 
Argus & Spectator at Newport, died at his 
home in that town September 2, 1912. 

Mr. Barton was a native of the town of 
Croydon, a son of Caleb and Bethiah (Tuck) 
Barton, born May 12,1842. He was educated 
in the public schools and by a private tutor 
and passed his early life in his native town, 
where he served seven years as superintending 
school committee. He removed to Newport 
and became an associate editor and pro- 
prietor of the Argus and Spectator with W. W. 
Prescott, in 1879, succeeding the firm of 
Carleton & Harvey the next year, Mr. Pres- 
cott’s place being taken by George B. Wheeler, 
with whom Mr. Barton was associated until 
1907, when on account of failing health, he 
was obliged to retire from business and the 
paper was sold to Samuel H. Edes. 

Mr. Barton was a lifelong Democrat, an 
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active member of the Masonic order, 
holding the Knight Templar’s rank, and a 
Knight of Pythias. He was a public spirited 
citizen universally esteemed and respected. 
He served several years as a trustee of the 
Richards Free Library. His funeral was 
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under the direction of Mount Vernon Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., of Newport. 

April 27, 1882, he married Ella L. Wil- 
mouth of Newport, who survives, with one 
son, Henry W., a student in the University of 
Chicago. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The trustees of the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, at 
Durham, have finally effected the selection of a 
successor to President William D. Gibbs, who 
resigned some months since, a final ballot, 
October 9, resulting in the choice of E.-T. 
Fairchild, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the state of Kansas. Why these 
gentlemen should have gone to the state of 
Kansas, for a head of the State College when 
they had at hand in the person of our own State 
Superintendent a man whose general qualifica- 
tions are excelled by those of no other in the 
country, and whose intimate acquaintance 
with educational conditions in the state gave 
him advantage over all others for effective 
work in the position, is a question which puz- 
zles not a few of our citizens who are not 
aware how far personal prejudice and cor- 
poration hostility goes in shaping the control 
of public affairs. It is to be hoped that 
the newly elected president will prove equal 
to the task assigned him; but it is certainly 
to be regretted that the one man of unques- 
tioned fitness right here in the state was not 
called to the place. 


Rev. Everett S. Stackpole of Bradford, 
Mass., who contributes an article on the 
Settlement at Durham Point to this number 
of the Granite Monthly, the same being the 
substance of his address at the late annual 
meeting of the ‘‘Piscataqua Pioneers’ in 
Durham, is preparing a history of the town 
of Durham, with Mr. Lucien Thompson of 
that town as an associate in the work, the 
latter, along with Deacon W. S. Meserve, 
having been collecting material for the same 
for many years, and having a large amount 
of valuable matter, historical and genealogi- 
cal, in hand. Two volumes, one historical 
and one genealogical, are contemplated, and 
it is hoped to have the matter ready for the 
printer in the course of a year at farthest. 
Any one knowing anything about the old 
families of Durham is invited to correspond 


with Dr. Stackpole. Durham is one of the 
most important of our old colonial towns, 
and this history will be widely and heartily 
welcomed. 


The fall meeting of the New Hampshire 
Board of Trade was held in Precinct Hall at 
Hillsborough, on Tuesday, October 8, upon 
invitation of the Hillsborough Board of Trade 
with a good attendance, 85 persons taking 
dinner at the Valley Inn. There was a short 
business session before dinner, at which it 
was voted to hold the next spring meeting 
at Milford, from which place a delegation of 
eleven were in attendance at this meeting, 
and the fall meeting next year at Keene. 
The hall was well filled at the public session 
in the afternoon, at which Wm. H. Manahan, 
Jr., president of the Hillsborough board, 
delivered an address of welcome, responded 
to by Judge J. W. Remick cf Concord, and 
addresses were given by Hon. N. J. Bachel- 
der on “The New Hampshire Agricultural 
Outlook,” Hon. R. J. Merrill of Claremont 
on ‘The Insurance Department and Its 
Relation to the Business Interests of the 
state’; by Prof. George H. Whitcher of 
Berlin on ‘The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America:and what it 
stands for,’’ and ‘““The Proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendments” by Hon. E. M. Smith 
of Peterborough. The addresses were heard 
with deep interest and embodied much valu- 
able information. 


With a third party ticket in the field which 
introduces the element of dcubt into the 
situation in larger measure than was ever 
before the case, there seems to be less excite- 
ment and less real interest in the political 
campaign in this state than in any former 
presidential year; while there is scarcely any 
thought or attention being given to the dozen 
proposed amendments to the State Consti- 
tution submitted to the people for approval or 
rejection by the recent convention. 
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